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There’s  a  Reason  for  it ! 

The  demand  for  up-to-date  well-printed-Labels  and 
Wrappers  proves  that  Manufacturers  realise  that 

A  Good  Article  must  have 
a  Good  Appearance 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 

Ross  Brothers  Pty.  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1862 

Colour  and  General  Printers ,  Carton  Manufacturers 
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MADE  IN  HAVANA 

The  finest  Cigar  Leaf  in  the  world,  is  grown  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  the  pick  of  this  leaf  is  produced  in  a  small  area  in 
the  west  of  the  island  known  as  Vuelta  Abajo. 

It  is  from  this  area  that  the  leaf 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
famous  FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES 
Cigars  is  grown. 

FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES  Cigars 
are  grown,  blended  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Havana.  They  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  connoisseurs  throughout 
the  world,  as  the  most  perfect  cigar, 
their  quality  never  varying. 

THE  FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES  Cigar  is  produced  in  eight  shapes, 
the  craftsmanship  and  quality  of  each  being  perfection  itself. 
FLOR  DE.  A.  ALLONES  are  Imported  direct  from  Havana,  by 
TATTERSALL’S  CLUB. 
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TATTERSALL’S  CLUB  was  established  on  the 
14th  May,  1858,  and  is  the  leading  sporting  and 
social  Club  in  Australia. 

The  Club  House  is  up-to-date  and  replete  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  members,  while 
the  Dining  Room  is  famous  for  quality  food  and 
reasonable  prices. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  only  elevated  Swimming  Pool 
in  Australia,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility 
and  appearance,  compares  favourably  with  any  indoor 
Pool  in  any  Club  in  the  World. 

The  Club  conducts  four  days’  racing  each  year  at 
Randwick  Racecourse,  and  its  long  association  with 
the  Turf  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Tattersall’s 
Club  Cup  was  first  run  at  Randwick  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1868. 

The  Club’s  next  Race  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Rand¬ 
wick  on  Saturday,  7th  May,  1938. 
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The  Club  Man’s  Diary 


Not  only  has  Mr.  J.  M.  Dunning- 
ham  brought  labor  and  industry  to 
his  role  of  Minister  in  Charge  of 
the  150th  Anniversary  Celebrations, 
he  has  exercised  tact  and  forbear¬ 
ance;  betimes,  displayed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  Solomon.  He  has  been 
cool-headed  and  clear-sighted  in  all 
difficulties. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  but  the 
tribute  of  men  who  should  know. 

*  *  * 

The  chairman  of  Tattersall’s  Club 
(Mr.  W.  W.  Hill)  is  director  of 
entertainment  in  connection  with 
the  Empire  Games,  and  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  F.  J.  Carberry,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Club. 

*  *  * 

All  official  visitors  to  the  150th 
Birthday  Celebrations,  senior  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  visiting  warships,  and 
managers  of  the  visiting  Empire 
Games  Teams  have  been  made  hon¬ 
orary  members  of  the  Club. 

*  *  * 

They  call  the  mystic  something 
"atmosphere”  that  hangs  about  a 
person  and  enables  us  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  sense  whether  he  be  familiar 
to  the  setting,  or  whether  he  came 
out  of  a  strange  territory.  That  is 
why,  even  among  Australians,  some 
say  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
Sydneysider  from  the  Melbourne- 
ian,  and  both  from  the  Brisbaneite 
or  the  Adelaidean.  Each  has  an  air 
— an  "atmosphere.” 

Some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  it 
betrays  even  a  man’s  suburb  and, 
without  getting  down  to  the  science 
of  selection,  enables  a  close  student 
to  discern  at  a  glance  that  the  Min¬ 
ister  in  Charge  of  the  150th  Cele¬ 
brations  is  native  to  the  glamorous 
Eastern  Suburbs,  while  I  am  innur- 
ed  to  the  more  sedate  Western  en¬ 
virons. 

Some  day  I  may  undertake  a  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  domino  players  on 
that  basis — although  that  shouldn’t 
be  regarded  as  a  hostile  move.  But 
I  don’t  wish  to  introduce  the  sub¬ 
urban  issue. 

This  is  more  or  less  discursive;  a 
prelude  to  something  much  more 
substantial  in  the  rating  of  news 
values. 


When  Tattersall’s  Club  enter¬ 
tained  Empire  Games  managers  and 
athletes  at  a  smoke  concert,  Mr.  Bill 
Latham  intrigued  me  most  of  all, 
atmospherically.  Although  he  sport¬ 
ed  the  South  African  blazer — that 
team  of  friendly  invaders,  bringing 
to  us  again  the  sporting  kinship  of 
the  peerless  Rugby  Union  Spring¬ 
boks — I  kept  saying  to  myself:  "Bet 
that  fellow  is  an  Aussie.”  Indeed,  I 


Hon.  J.  M.  Dunningham ,  M.L.A., 
Minister  in  Charge,  Australia's  150th 
Anniversary  Celebrations. 


had  decided  to  go  across  and  test 
my  surmise  when  the  chairman  of 
Tattersall’s  Club  (Mr.  W.  W.  Hill) 
beckoned  me  and  said,  remember¬ 
ing  my  native  State  in  the  old  Rug¬ 
by  Union  days:  "Come,  I’ll  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  a  fellow  Queenslander.” 

That  the  fellow  Queenslander 
happened  to  be  Bill  Latham  was  no 
surprise.  We  proved  to  be  both 
natives  of  Brisbane,  and,  when  he 
mentioned  Musgrove  Road,  there 
was  a  stirring  of  boyhood  recollec¬ 
tions  that  kept  us  engrossed  for 
some  time.  "Well,”  I  said,  "it  is 
still  there  and,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  is  still  paved  with  gold — 
the  gold  of  the  old  days  whose 
lustre  may  never  shine  round  us 
again. 


"Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  Bris¬ 
bane — together?”  Mr.  Hill  suggest¬ 
ed.  It  was  a  bright,  sentimental 
thought;  but  Bill  Latham  has  his 
team,  and  I  had  my  job.  Besides,  it 
was  better,  maybe,  to  live  with  the 
illusion  of  a  road  paved  with  gold; 
a  thing  of  memory,  rather  than  be 
awakened  to  the  reality  of  a  mod¬ 
ern,  tar-touched-up  thoroughfare, 
even  if  it  be  as  good  as  all  that. 
In  Bill’s  days  and  mine  you  could 
pick  from  the  road  gibbers  big 
enough  to  shy  at  unoffending 
Chinamen. 

The  girl  athletes  were  not  over¬ 
looked.  They  were  entertained  in 
the  Club  by  the  wives  of  committee¬ 
men.  But  we  men  must  pay  our  tri¬ 
bute,  too: 

Gentlemen,  be  upstanding,  fill  your 
glasses, 

One  and  all.  I  have  a  pleasant 
duty — 

A  tribute  true,  which  everybody 
classes 

The  toast  of  toasts.  Gentlemen — 
"To  Beauty !” 

Another  meeting  unexpected  and 
providing  a  surprise  quite  as  pleas¬ 
ant,  was  that  with  Les  Duff,  man¬ 
ager  of  an  Australian  Olympic  team 
in  other  years,  and  a  stalwart  of 
amateur  swimming.  During  his  ten 
years’  absence  from  Sydney,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Australia,  as  the  business  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  big  firm.  "The  life  agreed 
with  you,”  I  said.  "You  do  not  look 
a  day  older.”  Others  made  the  same 
comment  and  asked  for  the  recipe. 
Les  didn’t  hesitate:  "Don’t  worry.” 

"The  man  who  could  weather  a 
depression  without  worry  is  indeed, 
fortunate,”  we  all  suggested. 

"Oh,  I’ve  had  worry  like  every¬ 
body  else,  at  times,”  Les  put  in. 
"What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I  have¬ 
n’t  let  worry  worry  me.  Up  against 
the  worst,  no  man  can  do  more 
than  his  best.  Worry  doesn’t  help.” 

I  recall,  in  the  midst  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  visiting  a  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  big  city  concern.  On  the 
wall  in  his  room  was  this  framed 
motto:  "Work  never  killed  any 
man.  Worry  is  the  rust  on  the 
blade.” 
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Anyone  who  can  feel  that  way 
about  life  in  general  is  a  million¬ 
aire. 

When  the  manager  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  team  (Mr.  Robinson)  advanc¬ 
ed  to  the  dais  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  welcome,  proposed  by  the 
Club’s  chairman,  a  fellow  scribe 
whispered :  "In  his  own  country, 
that  man  is  a  news  editor, — but  he 
belies  his  occupation.” 

It’s  just  a  joke  about  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  every  newspaper  office  who 
allocates  the  work,  overwhelms  you 
with  memos,  and,  often,  calls  you 
back  to  take  a  long-distance  call 
over  the  ’phone  as  you  prepare  to 
slink  out  for  a  drink.  The  humor 
applies  also  to  the  Chief  Sub-Edi¬ 
tor;  but  everv  member  of  the  staff 
realises  that  those  officers  are  rub¬ 
bing  up  against  "the  rust  on  the 
blade”  daily,  almost  hourly.  I 
know,  having  acted  as  News  Editor 
and  having  been  Chief  Sub-Editor. 

However,  be  it  said  that  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson  revealed  unexpected  humour, 
a  lyrical  lightheartedness,  for  one  of 
the  newspaper  tribe  broken  from 
his  captors.  Possibly  he  regarded 
the  role  of  manager  as  a  sort  of  per¬ 
manent  parole.  Quite  hilariously  he 
proclaimed,  this  unfettered  News 
Editor:  "Next  time  I  come  there 
will  be  no  athletes.  Indeed,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  managers  live  here  indefi¬ 
nitely.  We  might  even  bring  the 
sub-managers,  too.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  also  the  winners,  but  that 
would  savor  too  much  of  making  a 
Canadian  preserve  of  it.” 

Captain  Evan  Hunter,  manager 
of  the  English  Team,  recalled  a 
happy  previous  visit,  and  his  good 
fortune  in  having  been  allot¬ 
ted  a  job  to  instruct  Australian  girl 
athletes.  He  didn’t  say  whether,  as 
a  result,  the  fair  ones  became  any 
faster. 

A  jolly  fine  lot  of  fellows  were 
the  members  of  the  Ceylon  team, 
and  they  were  particularly  happy 
to  meet  Mr.  Eddie  Marks  who  had 
been  five  times  to  their  country. 

"I  count  it  as  a  misfortune  that 
I  had  not  the  honor  to  meet  you,” 
said  the  manager  (Mr.  Perera) 
with  a  touch  of  old-world  courtesy. 
This  highly-educated  gentleman 
personified  the  spirit  of  amateur 
sport.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  make  the 
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acquaintance  of  him  and  his 
charges. 

"Some  day,  you  may  stage  the 
British  Empire  Games  in  Ceylon,” 
Mr.  Marks  suggested. 

That  seemed  to  give  them  the 
thrill  of  the  evening. 

What  did  the  visitors  think  of 
the  smoke  concert?  They  liked  its 
informality,  so  they  said.  Every¬ 
body  was  friendly.  People  strolled 
across  and  made  them  feel  at  home. 
And  it  was  great  to  meet  so  many 
who  had  figured  in  amateur  sport 


Mr.  L.  S.  Snider. 


in  the  past.  The  chairman’s  open 
invitation  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Club’s  facilities  was  particularly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

I  took  on  a  problem  when,  for 
a  modest  wager,  I  undertook  to  se¬ 
lect  in  sixteen  players  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  cricket  tour  to  England,  a 
greater  number  than  all  the  guile 
and  experience  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Kelly 
could  anticipate.  Thus,  we  awaited 
the  official  selection  breathlessly. 
Mr.  Kelly  collected  with  a  tally  of 
12,  against  my  11.  This  I  rate  as  a 
sterling  personal  performance,  as 
"R.T.”  had  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
muning  with  the  spirits  of  Spof- 
forth,  the  Bannermans,  Harry  Trott 
....  and  so  on.  But  I’ll  get  it 
back,  and  more,  in  the  football 
season. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Clarke  also  paid  to  Mr. 
Kelly  a  small  wager,  the  penalty  of 
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his  not  finding  in  the  16  a  place  for 
White. 

I  have  heard  great  discussions  in 
the  Club,  particularly  as  to  players 
who  should  not  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  Some  truly  remarkable 
teams  have  been  chosen.  The  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  this  is  a 
cricket  team,  limited  to  16,  not  an 
expeditionary  force. 

If  anyone  wants  to  bet  on  the 
worst  joke  on  the  selection  cracked 
in  the  Club,  here  is  my  nomination: 

First  Member:  I  think  several  of 
the  younger  players  will  prove  too 
big  a  handicap. 

Second  Member:  Oh,  I  don’t 
know.  Waite  for  age. 

*  *  ❖ 

We  had  a  visit  recently  from  Sir 
Charles  Matheson,  Commander  of 
the  Oronsay  and  Commodore  of 
the  Orient  Line.  He  looks  in  now 
and  again  when  he  ties  up  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  such  a  breezy  personality 
is  always  welcome. 

*  *  * 

To  the  good  wishes  extended  Mr. 
L.  S.  Snider,  of  Snider  and  Dean 
Theatres  Pty.  Ltd.,  ere  he  departs 
on  a  world  tour,  I  wish  cordially  to 
add  mine.  Sam  is  a  fellow  of  ster¬ 
ling  worth,  a  sincere  and  staunch 
friend.  He  has  got  to  the  top  in 
the  motion  picture  business  by  sheer 
ability  and  fair  dealing. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Rolfe  Latimer  director  of 
Woolworths  Ltd.,  was  tendered  a 
dinner  in  this  Club  by  business  as¬ 
sociates  prior  to  his  leaving  on  a 
holiday  tour  abroad. 

He  ❖  ❖ 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Steiner  on  his  promotion  to  the  post 
of  Assistant  Managing  Director  of 
the  Goodyear  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co. 
(Aust.)  Ltd.,  one  of  Australia’s 
biggest  business  concerns. 

He  He  * 

Mr.  J.  H.  Couch,  one  of  Syd¬ 
ney’s  best-known  dentists,  and  a 
member  of  this  Club,  died  recently. 
We  offer  our  condolences  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  in  their  great  loss. 
He  was  widely  known  and  as  widely 
respected. 
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Let  a  THERMOS  Jug  keep  your 
Favourite  beverage  at  the  right 
temperature 

Be  sure  that  yours  is  a 

GENUINE  ENGLISH  THERMOS 


Art  Dyers,  Dry  Cleaners 
and  Carpet  Cleaners 


WLr* 


16  KING  STREET,  SYDNEY 

’PHONES:  F  1 148  AND  F  1149. 


Your  Trusteeship 

may  be  burdensome 

IP  you  are  the  Trustee  of  a  deceased  friend's 
’  Estate,  and  find  the  responsibility  burden¬ 
some,  you  can  arrange  to  transfer  the  burden 
to  Perpetual  Trustee  Company  (Limited). 
Your  friend,  when  he  made  the  Will,  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  contemplate  how,  owing  to  the 
Moratorium,  Taxation  and  other  difficulties, 
the  weight  of  your  responsibilities  would  grow 
— nor,  probably,  did  you  when  you  assumed 
them.  Such  transfers  are  frequently  made  at 
a  small  cost  to  the  Trust  Estate  concerned. 
Call  or  write  for  particulars. 

Perpetual  Trustee 

Company  (Limited) 

EXECUTOR,  TRUSTEE,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENT,  Etc. 

Directors: 

T.  H.  Kelly  (Chairman),  Walter  T.  Brunton,  Herbert  R. 
Lysaght,  O.B.E.,  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  T.  A.J.  Playfair,  M.L.C., 
E.  R.  Knox,  K.  de  L.  Cudmore. 

H.  V.  Douglass,  Managing  Director.  P.  Cureton,  Manager. 
Trust  and  Agency  Funds  under  administration  exceed 
£52,230,000. 

33-39  HUNTER  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Remember  .... 

“FRESH  FOOD” 

PRODUCTS,  viz.: 

Milk  -  Cream  -  Butter 
Ice  -  Bread  and  Rolls 

ARE  THE  BEST  OBTAINABLE. 

They  are  used  exclusively  at  Tatter- 
sail’s  Club  Dining  Rooms  and  all 
other  leading  Cafes  and  Clubs. 

DAILY  DELIVERIES  EVERYWHERE. 
’Phone  M  2981  and  Cart  will  call. 


The  N.S.W.  Fresh  Food  &  Ice 
Co.  Ltd. 

HARBOUR  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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The  193§  Empire  Games 

in  Sydney  this  month 


For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Empire 
Games  which,  in  amateurism,  rank 
second  only  to  the  Olympics. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Games  may 
best  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
close  on  five  hundred  contestants 
have  gathered  in  Sydney  from  all 
points  of  the  Empire.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  such  a  galaxy  of  talent 
been  gathered  in  our  midst,  and  it 
is  certain  many  new  records  will  be 
created. 

Visitors  to  Our  Club. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  your 
club’s  officials  to  entertain  various 
distinguished  visitors  during  their 
stay  in  Sydney,  and  our  swimming 
pool,  on  the  third  floor,  has  proved 
an  eye-opener  to  all  who  have  seen 
or  indulged  in  a  swim  in  its  waters. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  to  learn  that  the  Empire 
Games  came  into  being  through  an 
Australian. 

The  late  Richard  Coombes,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  athletic 
section  of  "The  Referee"  sporting 
newspaper,  was  almost  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  of 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  wonderful 
asset  to  our  Empire — a  means  of 
joining  together  in  friendly  com¬ 
bat,  the  sportsmen  spread  over  our 
King’s  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

An  Unusual  Concession. 

When  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
dedicated  Centennial  Park,  Sydney, 
to  the  people  of  Australia  as  "a 
playground  for  ever,"  few  imagined 
the  day  would  come  when  the  area 
would,  by  Government  consent,  be 
handed  over  for  a  cycle  road  race. 
That  is  precisely  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  the  100-kilo  road  event 
(62  2/3  miles)  will  be  contested  in 
a  series  of  fifteen  laps  round  the 
bitumen  roadway.  Riders  will  cover 
a  figure  eight  in  that  they  will 
mount  the  hill  towards  Oxford  St., 


ride  outside  the  Park  for  about  300 
yards,  then  wheel  to  the  right  down 
hill  and  cross  the  starting/finishing 


C.  B.  Holmes,  the  English  Sprinter. 


line  13  times.  They  will  traverse 
the  established  motor  run,  and  the 
Park  will  be  closed  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  event. 

Comprehensive  Programme. 

Practically  every  kind  of  athletics 
has  been  catered  for  on  both  land 
and  water. 


Most  colourful  personality  is  the 
lone  Indian,  Janki  Dass,  who  ar¬ 
rived  to  take  his  place  in  cycling 
events.  His  coming  was  novel.  It 
is  customary  for  champions  to  land 
fully  equipped  for  the  task  in  hand. 
Not  so  Janki,  whose  luggage  con¬ 
tained  but  handlebars  and  saddle! 
Another  point  of  interest  is  that 
whereas  other  countries  have  sent 
specialists  for  the  various  events, 
Dass  will  start  in  the  lot,  and,  in 
this  regard,  is  envied  by  other  com¬ 
petitors. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  like  a  comprehensive  record 
of  competitors.  They  come  from 

England,  South  Africa,  India,  West 

Indies,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Ire¬ 
land,  Wales,  and  Australia.  Keep¬ 
ing  track  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

Venues  for  contests  will  be: — 

Sydney  Cricket  Ground  (Track  and 
Field  Athletics). 

Saturday  .  February  5th 

Monday  .  February  7th 

Thursday  .  February  10th 

Saturday  .  February  12th 

North  Sydney  Olympic  Pool 
(Swimming) . 

Saturday  .  February  5th 

Monday  .  February  7th 

Wednesday  .  February  9th 

Friday  .  February  11th 

Nepean  River  (Rowing) 
Wednesday  .  February  9th 

Rushcutter  Bay  Stadium 
(Boxing  and  Wrestling). 

Monday  .  February  7th 

Thursday  .  February  10th 

Henson  Park  (Cycling). 
Tuesday  .  February  8th 

Centennial  Park  ( Cycling). 

Saturday  .  February  12th 

W averley  Club  (Bowls). 

Monday  .  February  7th 

Tuesday .  February  8th 

Wednesday  .  February  9th 
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From  a  design  by  Ferdy  Horrmeyer . 


Capstan 
Clock  Series 

HANOVER,  Germany, 

is  famous  on  account  of 
its  old  historical  associa¬ 
tions  with  England  .  .  . 
but  here  also  lies  a  wealth 
of  romance — the  me  dice  - 
val  and  the  modern,  side 
by  side.  The  architecture 
of  many  a  beautiful  old 
timbered  house,  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
contrasts  with  the  busy 
life  of  the  modern  city. 

Here,  too,  are  several 
mediceval  churches,  under 
the  altar  of  one  of  which 
lies  the  remains  of  George 
I  of  England,  zvho  died  at 
Hanover  in  1727.  The 
church  illustrated  here, 
with  its  clocktower,  is  a 
feature  of  the  city. 


Scenes  like  this  so  often  prompt  us  with  the  desire 


to  spend  a  restful  hour  with  some  volume  that  will 
transport  us  to  distant  lands  .  .  • .  and  then  comes  the 


thought — almost  automatic — "Time  for  a  Capstan  ” 


TIME  FOR  A  CAPSTAN 

Special  MILD -MEDIUM  or  FULL 

*  7568  B-11-6 
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Take  Your  Profits  from  Defeat 

Condensed  from  “The  Forum” 


If  there  is  any  single  factor  that 
makes  for  success  in  living,  it  is  the 
ability  to  draw  dividends  from  de¬ 
feat.  Every  success  I  know  has  been 
reached  because  the  person  was  able 
to  analyse  defeat  and  actually  pro¬ 
fit  by  it  in  his  next  undertaking.  If 
you  confuse  defeat  with  failure, 
then  you  are  doomed  indeed  to  fail¬ 
ure.  For  it  isn’t  defeat  that  makes 
you  fail;  it  is  your  own  refusal  to 
see  in  defeat  the  guide  and  incent¬ 
ive  to  success. 

Defeats  are  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  They  are  routine  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  life  of  every  man 
who  achieves.  But  defeat  is  a  dead 
loss  unless  you  do  face  it  without 
humiliation,  analyse  it  and  learn  why 
you  failed  to  make  your  objective. 
If  you  look  upon  defeat  in  the  light 
of  a  friendly  tipster,  it  ceases  to  be 
mortifying,  and  the  task  of  analys¬ 
ing  its  causes  within  yourself  be¬ 
comes  both  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able. 

Defeat,  in  other  words,  can  help 
to  cure  its  own  cause.  Hiram  Kim¬ 
ball,  a  middle-aged  New  England¬ 
er,  inherited  his  uncle’s  bookshop, 
which  had  been  modestly  successful 
for  more  than  20  years.  Fired  with 
ambition  to  modernise  and  expand 
the  business,  Hiram  leased  a  new 
corner,  put  in  a  larger  stock,  ad¬ 
vertised  extensively  and  doubled  his 
overhead.  A  couple  of  years  later 
he  was  bankrupt. 

Defeat  left  Kimball  with  the  first¬ 
hand  experience  he  had  previously 
lacked  and  a  lot  of  second-hand 
books  the  receivers  had  been  unable 
to  sell.  He  put  defeat  to  work.  He 
built  a  shack  with  his  own  hands 
on  a  much  travelled  highway  and 
spread  his  old  books  all  over  the 
place  invitingly.  Results  came  with 
surprising  promptness.  Second-hand 
books,  as  Hiram  well  knew,  are 
gateways  to  mental  adventure,  which 
few  passers-by  can  refrain  from  ex¬ 
ploring.  In  three  seasons  he  made 
twice  the  money  he  had  lost.  His 
defeat  equipped  him  for  a  satisfying 
and  original  success. 


Not  only  does  defeat  prepare  us 
for  success,  but  nothing  can  arouse 
within  us  such  a  compelling  desire 
to  succeed.  The  desire  to  dominate 
is  the  first  of  four  primary  emotions 
to  appear.  If  you  let  a  baby  grasp 
a  rod  and  try  to  pull  it  away  he 
will  cling  more  and  more  tightly 
until  his  whole  weight  is  suspended. 
It  is  this  same  reaction  which 
should  give  you  new  and  greater 
strength  every  time  you  are  defeat¬ 
ed.  If  you  exploit  the  power  which 
defeat  gives,  you  can  accomplish 
with  it  far  more  than  you  are 
capable  of  when  all  is  serene. 

John  Paul  Jones  stood  on  the 
shot-torn  deck  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard.  The  Alliance  had  deserted 
him.  He  was  raked  fore  and  aft  by 
cruel  fire  from  British  men-o’-war. 
The  Richard  began  to  sink.  John 
Paul  was  a  beaten  man.  But  when 
the  British  commander  asked  Jones 
to  surrender,  a  fighting  fury  of  de¬ 
feat  suddenly  boiled  over  in  the 
American.  Said  he,  "I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight.”  He  rammed 
his  waterlogged  ship  against  the 
nearest  British  vessel,  grappled 
and  boarded  her,  and  in  no  time  at 
all  the  fight  was  over.  From  the 
bitterness  of  defeat,  John  Paul 
Jones  drew  a  conqueror’s  spirit 
which  assured  him  victory. 

Heroes  are  often  made  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  defeat.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  insisted  on  finishing  a 
political  speech  after  a  would-be 
assassin  had  pumped  a  revolver  bul¬ 
let  into  his  breast,  got  that  way  by 
virtue  of  a  good  licking  he  took  as 
a  terrified  boy.  T.  R.  made  up  his 
exceedingly  dominant  mind  that  he 
would  learn  to  box,  to  shoot,  to 
play  tough  games  with  the  best  of 
them  and  to  give  more  than  he  re¬ 
ceived.  He  carried  out  his  resolu¬ 
tion  because  he  had  the  impetus  of 
defeat  behind  him. 

Once  you  have  analysed  defeat, 
you  perceive  a  specific  obstacle  to 
climb  over  instead  of  a  vague,  ter¬ 
rifying  bogeyman  of  imagined  in¬ 
feriority  which  is  likely  to  leap  upon 


you  at  every  step  of  your  next  ef¬ 
fort. 

I  know  a  man  who  suffered  very 
unpleasant  consequences  from  a 
love  affair.  The  experience  condi¬ 
tioned  his  whole  life;  it  induced  in 
him  a  fear  of  women  which  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  running  away  or 
turning  in  upon  himself  when  they 
are  present.  To  everybody  but 
himself  this  fellow’s  phobia  is 
amusing.  But  for  him  it  is  real  and 
painful.  Instead  of  facing  his  love 
defeat,  analysing  its  real  causes  and 
taking  profits  in  future  relation¬ 
ships,  he  is  beaten  by  one  reverse. 

It  will  pay  you  to  search  your 
own  behaviour  for  stupidities  of 
this  type  and  get  rid  of  them. 
There  are  people  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  who  are  afraiu  to  ask  for 
work ;  people  rebuffed  when  they 
sought  a  rise  who  are  afraid  now 
to  speak  to  the  boss ;  mothers 
whose  children  almost  drowned 
who  will  not  permit  them  to  go 
into  the  water  to  learn  to  swim. 
Any  fear  of  defeat  which  you  do 
not  possess  will  impress  you  as 
ridiculous.  But  the  chances  are  you 
have  a  pet  defeat  of  your  own  from 
which  you  run  away  with  equal 
unreasonableness. 

People  try  in  many  ways  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  they  are  running 
away.  The  simplest  trick  is  to  tell 
yourself  that  you  are  not  defeated, 
that  you  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  are  completely  blocked.  I  know 
a  man  who  tries  to  keep  his  self- 
confidence  by  continually  telling 
himself  and  his  friends  that  he  is 
about  to  get  a  promotion.  His 
underconsciousness  isn’t  fooled;  he 
knows  well  enough  that  he  long 
ago  reached  the  limit  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  his  present  position.  Act¬ 
ually  he  is  losing  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  with  every  pathetic  attempt  to 
cover  up  defeat. 

Another  trick  some  people  play 
on  themselves  is  to  "forget”  their 

( Continued  on  Page  20.) 
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For  SHEER  ENJOYMENT  there's  nothing  so  good  as 
PETERS  ICE  CREAM. 


However,  it  has  another  ap¬ 
peal  to  wise  thinking  parents 
— its  food  value.  Your  Doctor 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
easier  way  of  giving  nourishing 
food  to  children  than  to  give 
them  Ice  Cream — but  be  sure 
it  s  PETERS. 

PETERS 

ICE  CREAM 

"THE  HEALTH  FOOD  OF  A  NATION" 


THE 

PERFECT  COCKTAIL 

V3  French  Vermouth 
Vs  Italian  Vermouth 
Vs  Dry  Gin 

Shake  well  and  strain  into  Cocktail  Glass. 

Noilly  Prat  French  Vermouth  Imported 
Martini  Rossi  Italian  Imported 
Finsbury  London  Dry  Gin  Imported 


•  Obtainable  at  Bottle  and  Grocery 
Department,  1st  Floor. 
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Sportsmanship  De  Luxe 


Condensed  from  “West  Point  To-day” 


Kendall  Banning. 


Once  a  year  the  West  Point 
hockey  team  stages,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  hockey  team  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  of  Canada, 
a  demonstration  of  sportsmanship 
and  international  amity  that  is  like 
a  peek  into  the  milennium. 

When  the  16  scarlet-clad  cadet 
hockey  players  from  Canada  arrive 
at  West  Point  for  their  game,  they 
are  met  by  the  16  grey-clad  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  West  Point  squad.  They 
immediately  pair  off  according  to 
the  positions  they  play  on  the  team: 
the  goalie  of  the  home  team  draws 
the  goalie  of  the  visiting  team,  and 
so  on.  From  that  moment  each 
West  Pointer  becomes  the  insepar¬ 
able  host  of  the  cadet  who  is  his 
personal  opponent  on  the  team. 

Each  host  escorts  his  guest  to  his 
own  quarters  and  assigns  to  him 
the  bed  and  the  locker  vacated  for 
the  occasion  by  the  obliging  cadet 
"wife.”  Each  guest  accompanies  his 
sponsor  to  classes  and  sits  in  the 
seat  beside  him  during  recitations; 
he  occupies  the  chair  next  to  his  in 
the  dining  hall. 

And  as  a  special  act  of  courtesy, 
the  guests  are  accorded  the  privil¬ 
ege — reserved  for  the  Canadian 
cadets  alone — of  leading  the 
platoons  into  the  mess  hall. 

When  the  West  Point  team 
plays  at  Kingston,  these  same  cour¬ 
tesies  are  returned. 


Neither  West  Point  nor  its  Can¬ 
adian  counterpart  extends  leaves 
of  absence  to  cadet  rooters  who 
want  to  accompany  the  home 
team  on  its  out-of-town  trips. 
Consequently,  the  West  Point 
hosts  divide  themselves  into  two 
equal  groups  several  days  before  the 
game  is  played,  one  group  being 
delegated  to  root  for  the  Canadian 
cadets.  To  carry  out  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  pinch-hitters  for  the  Can¬ 
adian  cadets  rehearse  the  songs  and 
yells  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
with  military  zeal;  and  at  the  game 
it  has  become  a  point  of  honour 
for  them  to  make  even  more  noises 
and  better  noises,  and  to  make  them 
oftener  than  does  the  band  of  West 
Pointers  across  the  rink.  When  the 
game  is  played  in  Kingston,  the 
same  procedure  is  followed,  in  re¬ 
verse. 

Altogether  this  hockey  classic  has 
become  as  colourful,  as  sporty  and 
as  improbable  a  game  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Whichever  corps 
acts  as  host  at  least  has  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  half  of  its 
members  have  backed  the  winning 
team. 

And  the  trophy?  It  remains  in 
the  possession  of  the  team  that  has 
never  won  it.  Its  inscription  states 
that  the  cup  was  put  up  February 
23,  1923,  by  the  Royal  Military 
College  of  Canada,  to  be  awarded 


GOLF  CLUB 


FIXTURE 
L  1ST 

• 

1938. 

February  17th — New  South  Wales 
Golf  Club,  Stableford  Par. 


annually  for  possession  during  the 
year  to  the  winner  of  the  hockey 
game  with  West  Point.  Although 
the  donors  have  won  every  contest 
since  (with  the  exception  of  one 
memorable  tie  game),  the  cup  has 
remained  in  the  physical  possession 
of  the  vanquished — which  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  commentary  on  the  fine  con¬ 
sideration  which  the  rivals  entertain 
for  each  other. 


TAILORS  HATTERS  SHIRTMAKERS 

Exclusive  "English  Suit  Lengths 

SIM  CHALOMER 

65  CASTLEREAGH  STREET  Phone  MA385I 

(near  King  Street) 

•  Our  business  has  been  maintained  and  extended  by  kindly  recommendation  of  satisfied  customers. 
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Are  Horses  Gifted  With 
Intelligence  ? 


The  question  whether  horses  are 
gifted  with  intelligence  is  doubted 
by  some,  though  not  by  all.  One 
day,  while  in  company  with  a  train¬ 
er  of  several  years  standing,  a  horse, 
with  a  heavy  load  in  a  dray  behind 
him,  bolted  up  a  hill  at  Randwick. 
"And  they  say  horses  have  intel¬ 
ligence, "  sneered  this 
trainer  as  he  watched  the 
mad  career  of  the  bolting 
horse.  "Why,  if  he  had 
any  sense,  he  would  wait 
till  he  had  got  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  then  bolted 
down  the  other  side." 

Horses  are  like  humans 
— some  have  intelligence 
and  some  have  little  or 
none.  Mrs.  Helene  Green¬ 
wood,  wife  of  the  late  Mr. 

G.  D.  Greenwood,  of 
Gloaming  fame,  once  re¬ 
lated  some  interesting 
stories  regarding  that 
phenomenal  gelding.  Here 
are  some  of  them : — 

"It  is  as  common  as  it  is  exag¬ 
gerated  to  say  of  any  admired  per¬ 
son,  'He  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold.’  Of  Gloaming,  however,  it 
may  be  said  in  sober  truth  that  he 
has  earned  for  his  owner  and  for 
his  breeder,  Mr.  E.  E.  D.  Clarke,  of 
Victoria,  at  least  that  amount. 

"In  Christchurch  we  do  not  think 
of  him  in  terms  of  money. 
Though  he  has  been  such  a  money¬ 
maker,  it  is  for  his  character  and 
sense  of  humour  that  we  all  love 
him.  Sense  of  humour?  I  can  hear 
my  readers  scoff,  and  ask  each  and 
other  where  a  writer’s  poetic  license 
will  lead  next;  but  I  think  I  can 
show  you  before  we  finish  the  dis¬ 
tance,  if  my  readers  last  so  long, 
that  the  horse  has  intelligence  far 
above  the  ordinary.  I  recently  read 
somewhere  that  there  are  very  div¬ 
ided  opinions  among  experts  on  this 


By  A.  Knight  (Musket) 

matter  of  horse  sense.  I  maintain 
that  the  very  use  of  the  expression 
'horse  sense’  indicates  that  for  many 
generations  thinking  people  have 
been  struck  with  the  ability  of  some 
horses  at  least  to  impress  man  with 
his  powers  of  reasoning. 

"Gloaming  is  a  person.  He  has  as 


individual  a  character  as  possible.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  make  a  gen¬ 
eralisation  on  horses,  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  expect  Gloaming 
to  fall  meekly  into  a  given  category. 
His  likes  and  dislikes  are  strong;  he 
displays  both  affection  and  hatred. 
In  at  least  one  instance  I  have 
known  him  to  show  a  bored  con¬ 
tempt.  What  else  can  this  mean? 
Once  we  had  a  boy  who  looked 
after  the  old  horse  (oh,  how  he 
hates  me  to  call  him  that,  for  he 
still  feels  as  frisky  as  a  two-year- 
old),  and  this  lad  was  not  gifted 
with  the  highest  intelligence.  He 
used  to  make  mistakes  which  irritat¬ 
ed  the  lordly  gentleman  whose  valet 
he  was,  and  at  last  we  were  forced 
by  circumstances  to  let  him  go.  He 
got  another  job,  and  some  time 
afterwards  happened  to  return  to 
our  stables  on  a  visit.  He  went  to 


Gloaming’s  loose-box,  and  found  the 
horse  eating,  his  back  turned  to  the 
visitor. 

"  ’Ullo,  Gloamin,  ow’s  tricks?’  the 
lad  greeted  cordially.  At  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  associated  with  so 
many  annoyances,  Gloaming  looked 
round,  his  back  ostentatiously  turned 
to  his  unwelcome  visitor. 
It  was  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  best  equine 
circles  of  saying  'Not  at 
home.’ 

"Many  and  many  an 
hour  I  have  talked  to  the 
dear  old  chap,  who  appar¬ 
ently  listened  with  the 
deepest  intelligence.  He 
answers  occasionally.  I 
recall  one  occasion  when 
his  absurd,  almost  human, 
attitude  made  me  and  my 
husband  laugh  aloud.  He 
has  moods  of  not  wanting 
to  enter  into  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  though  his  af¬ 
fection  for  four-footed 
friends  is  such  as  to  make  him  a 
sort  of  'clinging  vine’  among 
animals.  On  this  particular  occasion 
he  was  turned  out  in  a  paddock 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  train¬ 
er  who  has  had  him  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career.  We  stopped 
our  car  when  we  caught  sight  of 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  paddock. 
My  husband  called  out  to  him,  but, 
instead  of  running  up  to  pass  the 
time  of  day,  or  take  the  apples  with¬ 
out  which  we  seldom  visit  him,  he 
stood  to  gaze  in  the  paddock,  and 
called  out  something  in  reply  we 
could  not  catch.  Every  day  my  hus¬ 
band  called  out  he  would  reply,  dis¬ 
tant,  reserved,  but  polite,  as  became 
a  horse  of  breeding.  What  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  his  queer  mind  we  shall 
never  know,  but  all  he  would  vouch¬ 
safe  to  us  that  day  was  to  'speak 
when  he  was  spoken  to.’ 

"He  is  very  fond  of  his  present 
boy,  Bill  Adams.  I  don’t  know 
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whether  it  was  before  or  after  he 
won  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  that  he 
came  to  us,  but  in  some  field  of 
glory  or  other  Bill  has  learnt  how 
to  look  after  horses.  Fond  as  he  is 
of  Bill,  however,  I  am  certain  that 
Gloaming  chuckles  now  and  again 
over  a  trick  he  played  the  lad  at 
Coogee.  I  can  see  a  reminiscent 
twinkle  come  into  his  eye  when  he 
looks  at  Bill.  It  happened  while 
Gloaming  was  having  his  sea-bath. 
Bill  was  in  command.  With  dram¬ 
atic  suddenness  the  wicked  old  horse 
put  his  head  between  his  forelegs, 
and  next  second  Bill  was  doing  a 
'sitting-standing-falling  dive/  and 
coming  up  spluttering  with  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  it.  Gloaming,  having  in  this 
fashion  vindicated  his  youth  and  re¬ 
venged  himself  for  some  of  the  'old 
horse’  expressions  he  was  forced  to 
listen  to,  was  content  to  proceed 
with  his  bath,  having  attended  to 
Bill’s. 

"When  you  mention  'India’  to 
Gloaming  he  gets  restless.  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  He  has  heard  of  India, 

I  believe,  and  has  good  reasons  for 
not  wanting  to  go  there.  Some  time 
ago,  when  he  had  only  just  started 
to  smash  racing  records,  Mr.  Gove, 
who  negotiated  the  sale  of  The 
Monk  for  his  brother  in  India  on 
the  day  of  the  Caulfield  Cup,  and 
thereby  unwittingly  made  racing 
history  and  havoc  with  the  public 
simultaneously,  was  with  us.  A 
discussion  was  proceeding ;  it  had 
reference  to  the  sale  of  Gloaming, 
who  at  that  time  had  won  only 
£20,000.  We  had  no  fixed  inten¬ 
tion  of  selling  him,  but  the  matter 
was  in  a  conversational  stage. 
Gloaming  was  among  those  present 
and  was  the  most  interested  listen¬ 
er.  Presently  talk  ceased  and  the 
horse  was  led  away. 

"  'By  George,  there’s  something 
wrong  with  him,’  someone  exclaim¬ 
ed  ;  and,  sure  enough,  Gloaming 
was  limping.  It  knocked  all  talk  of 
sale  on  the  head.  Mr.  Gove  may 
not  have  felt  very  apprehensive  of 
his  prospective  bargain,  but  we 
were  satisfied  that  a  horse  with  the 
wit  to  'swing  the  lead’  so  cleverly 
and  in  so  timely  a  fashion,  must 
reap  the  reward  of  his  brains.  He 
had  never  limped  before,  and  he  has 
never  limped  since.  Isn’t  that  show¬ 
ing  a  decided  sense  of  humour?  We 
have  proved  that  the  old  horse  as¬ 
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sociates  music  with  racing.  He  loves 
to  come  and  look  round  the  course 
and  up  to  the  grandstand  while  the 
band  plays,  and  he  waits  for  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  start.  Sometimes  we  take 
him  to  the  course  when  he  is  not 
going  to  race,  so  that  he  will  not 
excite  himself  the  moment  he  comes 
into  the  paddock.  We  are  sure  he 
knows  race-days,  perhaps  because  of 
the  activity  about  the  stable.  He  is 
excited  until  12  o’clock  comes,  when 
he  knows  that  racing  is  not  for  him 
that  day.  Immediately  he  sobers 
down  and  becomes  normal,  accept¬ 
ing  the  inevitable. 

"Another  thing.  I  am  sure  he 
knows  he  has  won.  Perhaps,  having 
made  such  a  habit  of  it,  he  takes 
winning  for  granted.  Having  never 
in  his  life  come  worse  than  second, 
he  cannot  know  any  of  the  pangs 
of  disappointment  the  ordinary 
animal  experiences  when  it  is  among 
the  'also-rans.’  Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  Gloaming’s  friendships. 
He  abominates  loneliness,  and  has  a 
gift  for  affection.  He  makes  friends 
on  his  voyages,  like  many  another 
traveller,  only  to  lose  them  on  ar¬ 
rival.  He  postpones  the  inevitable 
till  the  last  moment,  however,  and 
is  disconsolate  at  losing  his  compan¬ 
ions.  Being  such  a  seasoned  voyag¬ 
er,  he  is  usually  taken  out  first  from 
the  ship.  Docilely  he  walks  into  his 
box,  nonchalantly,  settles  himself  for 
the  hoist,  and,  with  indifference, 
finds  his  land  legs  on  the  pier.  But 
woe  to  him  who  leads  him  off 
without  waiting  for  his  pals.  His 
docility  disappears.  He  whinnies 
and  turns  his  head,  protesting  to  the 
universe  that  it  isn’t  fair. 

"When  he  was  a  three-year-old 
he  had  a  bad  experience  at  Welling¬ 
ton  in  starting  in  the  Challenge 
Stakes.  They  were  trying  ropes  at 
the  barrier,  instead  of  tapes,  and, 
owing  to  carelessness,  the  horse  got 
entangled  in  them  and  could  not 
start.  Indeed,  his  racing  career 
might  easily  have  been  finished  be¬ 
fore  it  had  really  begun,  for  he  ran 
grave  danger  of  being  strangled.  He 
had  \hen  won  a  little  less  than 
£12,000.  Six  years  passed  before  he 
was  asked  to  race  from  that  spot 
again. 

"One  ending  to  an  Australian 
voyage  recurs  to  me.  He  had  had 
sensational  duels  with  Beauford, 
victory  alternately  perching  on  his 
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and  Beauford’s  banners.  The  New 
Zealand  public  were  intensely  and 
patriotically  interested,  and  a  crowd 
of  over  2,000  met  the  boat  on  his 
arrival  home.  Gloaming  was  landed 
first,  and  led  through  the  cheering 
people.  He  had  travelled  on  that 
occasion  with  Cupidon,  and  was  an¬ 
noyed  at  not  being  allowed  to  say 
good-bye.  He  was  aristocratically 
indifferent  to  the  demonstration  in 
his  honour,  but  amused  the  crowd 
greatly  by  his  shrill  calls  to  his  pal, 
and  his  everlasting  turning  and 
twisting  to  see  if  Cupidon  was 
ashore.  His  language  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  was  unprintable. 

"I  wonder  if  he  thinks,  at  the 
end  of  his  nine  years  of  triumph, 
of  the  horses  he  has  met,  all  of 
them  with  great  names.  They  have 
all  been  in  the  very  brief  spotlight 
that  falls  upon  winners,  but  where 
are  most  of  them  to-day?  Poitrel, 
Cetigne,  Kennaquhair,  Wolaroi, 
Greenstead,  Sasanof,  Finland, 
Desert  Gold,  Beauford.  Fine  horses, 
darlings  of  the  public  for  a  short 
year  or  so.  No  wonder  we  feel  so 
proud  of  our  Gloaming,  who  can 
still  meet  the  finest  and  give  a  good 
account  of  himself.  Of  what  other 
horse  can  it  be  said,  as  of  Gloam¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  absolutely  stopped, 
while  the  leader  gained  20  lengths, 
and,  despite  that  heart-breaking 
handicap,  that  he  ran  into  second 
place,  breaking  the  record  for  the 
distance,  the  winner,  Razzle  Dazzle, 
breaking  it  also?  He  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  by  competent  men  as  one 
of  the  speediest  horses  on  record. 

"Can  anyone  wonder  that  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  a  racecourse  is  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  such  as  no  horse  can 
boast  of?  He  loves  applause  like 
any  actor.  For  him  I  say  a  greeting 
to  the  thousands  of  sporting,  gen¬ 
erous  people  who  have  shown  such 
pride  and  interest  in  the  champion 
of  champions.’’ 

This  was  written  of  Gloaming  on 
his  only  trip  to  Melbourne  in  1924, 
when  he  defeated  that  good  horse 
Whittier  in  the  Melbourne  Stakes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  had  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  gelding 
who  had  won  57  races  in  67  starts, 
and,  excepting  for  the  time  that  he 
became  entangled  in  the  barrier,  was 
never  worse  than  second  in  his 
other  starts. 
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Empire  Games  Swimming: 

Biddulph,  Ryan  and  Oliver  Look  Australia’s  Big  Hopes 


Australia’s  greatest  swimming 
contests,  the  British  Empire  Games 
Championships,  on  February  5,  9 
and  11,  with  heats  on  February  7, 
8,  and  10,  seem  sure  to  return  a 
crop  of  Australian  records,  but  the 
big  thing  in  which  the  man  in  the 
street  is  interested  is  how  our  lads 
and  lasses  will  get  on  with  the 
flower  of  the  Empire. 

Form  is  hard 
to  gauge,  and 
the  local  swim¬ 
mers  have  the 
advantage  of 
superior  condi¬ 
tion  for  the 
overseas  teams 
have  not  had 
over  long  in 
which  to  get 
into  proper 
"nick.” 

But,  giving 
all  that  in,  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  do 
parti  cularly 
well  if  its 
swimmers  get 
half  a  dozen 
victories  out 
of  the  seven¬ 
teen  down  for 
decision. 

Our  big 
hopes  lie  in  the 
per  formances 
of  Robin  Bid¬ 
dulph,  Noel 
Ryan,  Percy 
Oliver,  Evelyn 
de  Lacy,  and  Dorothy  Green,  but 
each  of  those  brilliant  performers 
has  a  hard  task  and  will  have  to  be 
a  bit  better  than  ever  before  to  re¬ 
cord  wins. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  Games  record  will  be 
beaten  before  the  end  of  the  Games, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
there  are  actually  only  two  that  can 
be  broken. 

This  is  owing  to  the  change  in 
distances.  Of  the  events  held  in 
Sydney,  only  two,  440  yards  for 
men  and  a  similar  distance  for  wo¬ 
men,  have  been  held  before.  In 


Canada  and  London  the  distances 
were,  for  example,  100  yards  and 
1,500  yards,  whereas  in  Sydney  the 
same  class  of  events  are  over  110 
and  1,650  yards. 

Well,  anyway,  the  records  to  be 
tilted  at  in  Sydney  are  Noel  Ryan’s 
5.3  for  440  yards  and  Phyllis  De¬ 
war’s  (Canada)  5.45  3/5  for  440 
yards. 


North  Sydney  Olympic  Pool. 

As  for  performers  we  know  well, 
Robin  Biddulph  can  easily  beat 
Ryan’s  record,  and  Mona  Leydon,  of 
N.Z.,  has  done  5.36  3/5;  it  seems 
certain  that  new  figures  will  be  on 
the  list  by  the  end  of  the  Games. 

One  of  the  most  famous  person¬ 
alities  to  compete  at  the  Games  is 
Walter  Spence,  representing  British 
Guiana.  If  he  were  in  the  same 
form  as  when  he  represented  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  Olympic  Games,  or  as 
when  he  was  smashing  records  in 
U.S.A.,  it  would  be  useless  going 
past  him  for  the  winner  of  the  110 


yards,  110  yards  backstroke,  220 
yards  breaststroke  or  440  yards,  but, 
though  he  probably  will  not  admit 
it,  he  is  now  in  the  veteran  class. 

The  fact  that  he  only  had  about 
twelve  days  in  which  to  reach  his 
best  would  be  bound  to  tell  against 
him,  and  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
performance  if  this  many  times 
holder  of  the  American  all  round 
c  h  a  mpionship 
downed  the 


younger  men. 

But  let  us 
look  at  the 
prospects  in  the 
different  events 
as  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  time 
of  writing, 
twelve  days  be¬ 
fore  the  first 
carnival. 

The  110 
yards  is  sure  to 
be  a  wonderful 
race,  as  is  us¬ 
ual  in  all  cham¬ 
pionships  over 
this  distance. 
Australia  is  re¬ 
presented  by 
proved  sprint¬ 
ers  in  Bob 
Wilshire,  Bill 
Fleming  (Q.), 
and  Percy 
Oliver  (W.A.). 
Not  one  of 
those  men  has 
broken  the  minute  for  the  distance, 
and  form  does  not  suggest  that  any 
of  them  will  win  unless  some  of  the 
overseas  men  fall  short  of  their  best 
form,  which,  however,  is  on  the 
cards. 

Ffrench-Williams  and  Wain- 
wright,  of  England,  Spence,  of 
Guiana,  and  George  Burleigh,  of 
Canada,  holder  of  the  Empire  sprint 
title,  appear  to  be  the  pick  of  the 
overseas  men,  and  would  probably 
beat  our  best. 

Australia’s  chance  comes  in  the 
440  yards,  in  which  Robin  Bid¬ 
dulph,  Noel  Ryan  and  Bob  New- 
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biggen  are  down  to  swim.  Ryan 
won  the  400  yards  in  Canada  in 
1930  and  the  440  yards  in  London 
in  1934,  and  is  very  keen  on  making 
a  hat-trick  of  it,  but  recent  form 
suggests  that  he  will  play  second 
fiddle  to  Biddulph,  who  is  right  at 
his  top  and  has  recent  victories  over 
Ryan. 

Leivers  and  Wainwright,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  both  capable  of  well  under 
3  minutes  for  440  yards,  and  Pirie 
(Canada),  close  second  to  Ryan  in 
1934,  and  reported  to  have  vastly 
improved  since  then,  will  be  well  in 


the  800  yards  relay  in  London,  but 
our  four,  Fleming,  Biddulph,  Ryan 
and  Newbiggen,  should  be  able  to 
knock  a  lot  off  that,  and  should  take 
no  end  of  beating  in  the  880  yards 
relay. 

In  the  medley  relay  race  over  300 
yds.  Canada  won  in  3.11  1/3  in  1934, 
and  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect 
our  trio,  Oliver,  Fleming  and 
Hobbs,  to  beat  Canada  if  that  coun¬ 
try  does  as  well  in  the  330  yards 
medley. 

In  the  women’s  events  it  cannot 
be  said  that  our  prospects  are 


Holmes  of  South  Africa,  Joyce  Har- 
rowby  and  Edna  Hughes,  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Still  Evelyn  is  a  real  tiger  in  a 
finish,  and  may  do  much  better  than 
anticipated. 

Over  440  yards  Dorothy  Green 
may  do  well,  but  our  girls  appear 
safely  held  by  that  remarkably 
game  young  lady  from  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Mona  Leydon,  whilst  the 
title  and  record  holder,  Phyllis 
Dewar  (Canada)  should  be  in  the 
money.  Next  to  victory  by  one  of 
our  girls,  a  win  by  Miss  Leydon 


Miss  Carla  Gerke,  19-year-old  South  African  Champion,  at  the  North  Sydney  Olympic  Pool. 


the  race,  but  we  are  optimistic 
enough  to  think  that  Biddulph  will 
raise  the  Australian  flag. 

Much  the  same  fields  are  down  to 
contest  the  1,650  yards,  and  here  is 
Ryan’s  chance  of  making  the  long 
distance  hat-trick,  as  he  won  over 
1,500  yards  in  both  1930  and  1934. 

If  Percy  Oliver  can  swim  as  well 
as  when  he  put  up  his  Australian 
110  yards  backstroke  record  of  68 
3/5  secs.,  he  will  take  beating  in 
that  event,  but  Kerr  and  Dewers, 
of  Canada,  and  title-holder  Francis, 
of  Scotland,  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
Still  Oliver  looks  a  great  chance. 

At  220  yards  breaststroke,  Percy 
Belvin,  of  Bermuda,  looks  the  win¬ 
ner,  and  our  men  don’t  appear  to 
have  much  chance. 

The  divers  are  hard  to  judge,  but 
it  will  be  surprising  if  the  Austral¬ 
ians  get  into  the  placings. 

Canada  swam  8.40  3/3  to  win 


bright,  and  our  main  hopes  centre 
round  the  form  of  last  season’s  sen¬ 
sation,  Dorothy  Green,  of  W.A.,  and 
Evelyn  de  Lacy,  also  of  W.A. 

Clare  Dennis  won  the  200  yards 
breast  stroke  in  1934,  but  she  is 
not  a  competitor  this  time,  but  has 
an  interest  in  her  pupil,  Miss 
Thomas,  who,  with  Misses  Dovev 
and  George,  will  represent  Australia. 

These  girls  are  all  improving, 
but,  for  one,  Margery  Hinton,  of 
England,  appears  to  hold  them 
safely. 

Australia’s  girl  sprinters  have  not 
shown  real  class  so  far,  but  there’s 
no  knowing  to  what  heights  Dor¬ 
othy  Green  will  rise,  though  the 
longer  distances  suit  her  better. 
Evelyn  de  Lacy  appears  our  best, 
but  her  record  so  far  hardly  classes 
her  with  Phyllis  Dewar  (Canada), 
winner  of  the  100  yards  in  1934  in 
63  secs,  Mollie  Ryde  and  Hazel 


would  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
items  of  the  meeting. 

If  Pat  Norton  could  reach  the 
backstroke  form  she  displayed  be¬ 
fore  the  Berlin  Olympiad  she 
might  be  in  the  running,  but  it 
looks  as  if  the  English  and  Canad¬ 
ian  girls  will  be  far  too  good  for 
our  girls  in  this  art. 

In  the  diving,  always  hard  events, 
about  which  to  form  an  opinion, 
our  girls,  Irene  Donnett,  Pat  Hunt 
and  Lurline  Hook  should  stand  as 
good  a  chance  as  any. 

Australia’s  quartette  may  not  be 
good  enough  to  fill  a  place  in  the 
440  yards  women’s  relay,  and  it  will 
probably  be  the  same  story  in  the 
330  yards  medley  relay. 

To  sum  it  all  up  Australia’s  best 
chances  of  success  appear  to  be  in 
the  440  and  1,650  yards,  110  yards 
back  stroke,  and  880  yards  relay  for 
men,  and  in  the  diving  for  women. 
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RACING  FIXTURES  FOR  1938 

METROPOLITAN 

FEBRUARY  AUGUST. 


Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  2nd 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  5th 

Acot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  9th 

Moorefield  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  12th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  16th 

Canterbury  Park  Racing  Club  ....  Saturday,  19th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  23rd 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  26th 

MARCH. 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  2nd 

Moorefield  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  5th 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  9th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  12th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  16th 

Hawkesbury  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  19th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  23rd 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  26th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  30th 

APRIL. 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  2nd 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  6th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  9th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  13th 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Saturday,  16th 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Monday,  18th 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Wednesday,  20th 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Saturday,  23rd 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  27th 

City  Tattersall's  Club  .  Saturday,  30th 

MAY 

Hawkesbury  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  4th 

Tattersall's  Club  .  Saturday,  7th 

Canterbury  Park  Racing  Club .  Wednesday,  1  1  th 

Moorefield  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  14th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  18th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  21st 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  25th 

Canterbury  Park  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  28th 

JUNE. 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  1st 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Saturday,  4th 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Monday,  6th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  8th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  11th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  ....  ....  Wednesday,  15th 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  18th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  22nd 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  25th 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  29th 

JULY. 

Ascot  Racing  Club  ....  .  Saturday,  2nd 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  6th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  9th 

Moorefield  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  1 3th 

Canterbury  Park  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  16th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  20th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  23rd 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  27th 

Moorefield  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  30th 


A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Monday,  1st 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  3rd 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  . .  Saturday,7  6th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday, #  1 0th 

Moorefield  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  13th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  17th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  20th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  24th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  27th 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  31st 


SEPTEMBER. 

Canterbury  Park  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  3rd 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,'  7th 

Tattersall's  Club  .  Saturday,  10th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  14th 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  17th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  21st 

Hawkesbury  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  24th 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  28th 

OCTOBER. 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Saturday,  1st 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Monday,  3rd 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Wednesday,  5th 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Saturday,  8th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  12th 

City  Tattersall's  Club  .  Saturday,  15th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  19th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  22nd 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  26th 

Moorefield  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  29th 


NOVEMBER. 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  2nd 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  ....  Saturday,  5th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  9th 

Canterbury  Park  Racing  Club  . Saturday,  12th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  16th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  19th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  23rd 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  26th 

Hawkesbury  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  30th 

DECEMBER. 

Canterbury  Park  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  3rd 

Ascot  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  7th 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm)  .  Saturday,  10th 

Rosebery  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  14th 

Rosehill  Racing  Club  .  Saturday,  17th 

Victoria  Park  Racing  Club  .  Wednesday,  21st 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Saturday,  24th 

Australian  Jockey  Club  .  Monday,  26th 

Kensington  Racing  Club  .  Tuesday,  27th 

Tattersall's  Club  . .  Saturday,  31st 
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Pool  Splashes 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
holidays  worked  wonders  with  the 
speed  of  the  members  of  the  Swim¬ 
ming  Club. 

The  kind-hearted  Secretary,  think¬ 
ing  the  boys  would  be  wanting 
something  soft  after  the  festive  sea¬ 
son,  put  on  easy  races,  but,  far  from 
showing  any  weakness,  the  lads 
turned  the  handicapper’s  hair  grey 
by  breaking  their  times  in  large 
quantities. 

After  two  races  the  handicap 
sheet  on  the  notice  board  looked 
like  a  pak-a-pu  ticket  with  all  the 
alterations  made  by  the  marks  ad¬ 
juster. 

Jack  Miller  and  Ivor  Stanford  are 
the  big  noises  in  the  time-breaking 
festival,  and  we  want  to  know  where 
those  boys  put  in  their  holiday 
training,  for  they  have  never  swum 
better  in  their  lives. 

Miller  has  the  fine  record  of  a 
first,  a  tie  for  first,  and  a  third  in 
the  last  point  score  series,  and  Stan¬ 
ford,  after  missing  the  first  race  of 
the  series,  won  the  second,  tied  for 
first  in  the  third,  and  is  in  the  final 
of  the  fourth,  with  money  being 
laid  thick  and  heavy  on  him  to  win. 

For  all  that,  he  won’t  be  able  to 
head  Miller  out  of  first  place  in  the 
December-January  Point  Score,  and 
we  are  handing  a  pat  on  the  back 
to  Jack,  for  he’s  been  a  trier  for  a 
long  time  after  one  of  the  trophies. 

They  haven’t  displaced  George 
Goldie  from  the  lead  in  the  Dewar 


Cup  contest,  and  he  has  actually 
gained  a  bit  since  last  issue,  though 
the  first  three  placings  remain  the 
same — Goldie,  Godhard  and  Dex¬ 
ter.  Murphy  has  improved  from 
sixth  to  fourth  place.  Lead¬ 
ing  points  are:  G.  Goldie  59], 
C.  Godhard  49],  J-  Dexter  46,  N.  P. 
Murphy  42],  W.  S.  Edwards  42,  N. 
Barrell  41,  C.  D.  Tarrant  39],  S. 
Carroll  34],  A.  S.  Block  32,  L.  Her¬ 
mann  30],  J.  Miller  30],  I.  Stan¬ 
ford  30,  V.  Richards  29,  T.  H. 
English  27,  A.  Pick  26],  G.  Thorn¬ 
ton  24. 

Pleased  to  note  that  Bruce  Hodg¬ 
son,  the  Club’s  speediest  swimmer, 
is  again  in  action  in  the  Pool.  His 
first  appearance  for  quite  a  time  was 
marked  by  a  splendid  swim  of  18 
3/5  secs,  for  40  yards,  and  even 
then  he  was  only  second  in  his  heat. 

Another  of  last  season’s  members 
to  break  the  ice  was  L.  W.  Copple- 
son,  and  this  time  he  was  let  out 
a  bit  and  landed  a  heat  first  up, 
placing  third  in  the  final.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  be  bellows 
to  mend  at  the  end  of  the  60  yards, 
but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  fans  he 
outstayed  a  good  stayer  in  Sammy 
Block  and  won  going  away  in  the 
heat. 

Jack  Pooley,  too,  got  on  to  the 
board  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Annual  Ball,  and  landed  a  close 
second  in  a  60  yards  heat. 

Five  heats  were  necessary  to  swim 
off  the  last  60  yards  handicap,  and 


that’s  by  way  of  a  record  for  the 
Club  for  that  distance.  We’re 
thinking  of  putting  on  another  220 
yards  to  give  the  stayers  a  go;  they 
seem  to  like  a  bit  of  distance  so 
much  these  days. 

The  new  method  of  awarding 
points  is  working  out  very  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  it  gives  a'  man  a  bit  of  a 
kick  to  gain  eight  points  for  win¬ 
ning  a  race,  and  the  fellow  who 
keeps  on  getting  second  in  heats 
gets  a  good  consolation  of  four 
points  every  time  he  does  the  job. 

The  best  times  put  up  during  the 
past  month  have  been: — 40  yards: 
18  3/5  secs.,  B.  Hodgson;  21  secs., 
W.  S.  Edwards.  60  yards:  33  4/5 
secs.,  V.  Richards;  34  secs.,  J. 
Pooley;  36  2/5  secs.,  L.  W.  Copple- 
son. 

Missing  from  the  swimming  races 
for  a  long  time  is  "Pete”  Hunter. 
His  cheery  personality  is  missed  by 
members.  We  hope  that  he’ll  be 
right  in  the  swim  again  soon. 

Alec.  Richards’  bad  arm  pro¬ 
gresses  slowly,  but  it  looks  as  if  it 
will  be  a  long  while  before  he  risks 
a  race.  Still  he’s  doing  a  good  job 
in  starting  and  timekeeping  the 
races.  Indeed,  they  say  he  can 
count  to  within  a  fifth  of  a  second 
without  a  watch,  he’s  had  so  much 
practice. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  the  Swim¬ 
ming  Association’s  Interclub  Con¬ 
tests  are  going  along  well.  Despite 
(Continued  on  Page  20.) 


The  Club  Swimming  Pool. 
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Billiards  and  Snooker 

Members  Watch  the  World  Champion  Preparing  to  Defend  His  Title 
Intensive  Practice  Makes  Perfection 


As  stated  in  last  issue  of  the 
magazine,  the  world’s  champion¬ 
ship  will  commence  on  February  7. 
when  Clark  McConachy,  of  New 
Zealand,  will  make  his  bid  for  su¬ 
premacy  against  the  present  title 
holder,  Walter  Lindrum. 

Added  incentive  to  victory  will  be 
a  side  wager  of  £100  per  player,  and 
the  amount  stated  has  been  lodged 


with  Mr.  Claude  Spencer,  well- 
known  as  a  billiards  scribe. 

The  match  will  be  played  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Hall,  Pitt  Street,  and 
there  will  be  two  sessions  daily  for 
two  weeks. 

Members  have  been  interested, 
during  the  past  three  weeks,  in  the 
solid  practice  indulged  in  by  the 
present  champion.  He  has  used  the 
Club’s  match  table,  and  his  methods 
have  proved  an  object  lesson  for  all 
who  would  learn. 

There  is  nothing  haphazard  about 
Lindrum.  What  he  sets  out  to  do 
he  achieves  by  perseverence  and 
patience.  Never  at  any  time  does 
he  relax,  when  practicing,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  every  stroke  is  given  the  same 
thought  as  is  the  case  during  a 
game. 

Runs  of  losing  hazards.  Runs  of 
winning  hazards;  grouping  shots; 
all-round  cannons;  screws;  top-of- 
the-table  systems;  intensive  potting 


of  the  red,  and  every  known  method 
of  play  is  practiced  and  studied  to 
the  most  minute  point.  In  short, 
members  have  had  demonstrated  to 
them  that  to  succeed  in  the  highest 
circles  it  is  essential  that  hour  upon 
hour  of  intensive  study  is  required 
allied  to  practical  effort. 

The  foregoing  just  about  marks 
the  difference  between  amateur  and 
professional  standards. 


billiards  to  students  of  Great  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.  The  idea  has  caught  on 
well,  and  the  appointment  of  others 
of  the  quidnuncs  in  similar  capacity 
is  anticipated. 

At  Reading  College  the  head¬ 
master  has  declared  that  billiards  is 
proving  a  fine  method  for  training 
the  brain  and  making  students  think 
along  progressive  lines. 

Billiards  lovers  will  applaud  the 
English  idea,  and  one  makes  bold  to 
state  the  same  attitude,  if  adopted, 
in  Australia  would  tend  to  uplift 
the  game  and  place  it  on  the  plane 
where  it  deserves  to  be. 

Snooker  Still  Attracting  Attention . 

The  Gold  Cup  Snooker  competi¬ 
tion  in  England  is  still  creating  rapt 
attention.  In  fact,  attendances  have 
been  a  record  right  through  the 
season,  and  it  has  become  evident 
that  a  handicap  even  among  the 
top-liners  loses  nothing  by  way  of 
attraction. 


Horace  Lindrum  won  his  match 
well  from  Joe  Davis,  and  in  doing 
so  made  his  fifteenth  century  break 
at  the  multi-ball  game.  But,  it  must 
be  remembered,  Davis  is  called  up¬ 
on  to  concede  the  Australian  ten 
points  per  frame,  and  we  cannot 
claim  the  double  (billiards  and 
snooker  titles)  just  yet  awhile. 

Club  1938  Tournaments  Portend 
Well. 

The  Club  tournaments  of  1938 
portend  well,  and  for  that  members 
are  indebted  to  Walter  Lindrum 
who,  during  his  daily  practices,  has 
been  pleased  at  all  times  to  answer 
queries  from  lookers-on.  It  has  been 
noteworthy  that  various  members 
have  interested  themselves  in  group¬ 
ing  shots — making  the  next  couple 
easier  rather  than  trusting  to  good 
fortune. 

The  number  of  illustrations  given 
by  the  champion  and  the  rapt  at¬ 
tention  accorded  have  been  suffici¬ 
ent  to  indicate  increased  interest 
and,  may  be,  a  higher  standard 
than  heretofore. 

A  Knotty  Problem  Solved. 

During  the  month  an  interesting 
billiards  query  cropped  up.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  the  old  question  of  a  cuist 
giving  two  successive  misses.  This 
is  the  way  the  incident  occurred: — 

Red  ball  was  on  the  spot,  "B’s" 
ball  in  baulk.  It  was  "A’s"  shot  and 
he  ran  a  coup.  "B"  played  red  ball 
and  obtained  a  double  baulk. 

"A"  being  in  hand  played  a  safe 
miss  towards  the  top  of  the  table. 
"B"  hit  the  red  ball  along  the 
cushion  also  for  safety,  and  "A” 
not  to  be  outdone  played  another 
"safe  miss’’ — actually  his  second  in 
succession. 

Problem  to  be  solved  was 
whether  or  not  "A”  had  committed 
a  foul  under  the  rules.  He  had  not. 
The  first  "miss"  was  given  when 
both  balls  were  in  baulk  and  the 
striker  in  hand.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  "misses"  do  not  count. 
"A"  gave  his  first  "official"  miss  on 
the  second  occasion. 


New  English  Scheme  Worth 
Following. 

A  new  scheme  inaugurated  in 
England  might,  with  advantage,  be 
followed  in  Australia. 

Tom  Newman  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  lecture  and  teach  the  art  of 


Clark  McConachy ,  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  challenged  Walter  Lindrum 
for  a  match  carrying  the  World’s  Billiard  Title. 
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Tlie  Scent  of  Fear 

How  Panic  Takes  Its  Toll  ::  Condensed  from  “Esquire" 


Fear,  or  panic  caused  by  fear,  is 
responsible  for  a  large  percentage 
of  accidents,  particularly  those  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  great  outdoors.  May¬ 
be  one  in  a  thousand  people  who 
have  presumably  starved  to  death 
while  lost  in  the  woods  has  actually 
died  of  either  exposure  or  starva¬ 
tion.  The  rest  died  of  fear  that 
these  things  would  happen  to  them. 
In  most  cases  they  have  died  in  less 
than  two  weeks,  and  yet — how  about 
that  great  coloured  heavyweight 
fighter,  Harry  Wills,  who  still  fasts 
for  31  days  every  March  just  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  him  "feel  so  good"? 
Or  how  about  Terence  Mc- 
Sweeney,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  who 
held  a  hunger-strike  fast  for  73 
days?  These  men  were  not  afraid 
of  starving.  People  who  are  lost 
in  the  woods  think  they  are  starv¬ 
ing  to  death  and  so  give  up  fight¬ 
ing,  lose  control  of  themselves  and 
then  the  dread  becomes  a  reality. 

While  deer-hunting  one  Novem¬ 
ber  at  the  age  of  14  I  lost  myself  in 
a  swirling  blizzard.  Blindly  I  began 
to  run  as  fast  as  I  could  in  the 
direction  I  thought  might  be  home. 
Finding  a  snowshoe  trail  of  some¬ 
one  going  the  same  way,  I  rushed 
along  it  until  I  came  to  a  place 
where  it  joined  another  very  faint 
trail.  Two  other  men  out  in  this 
unsettled  wilderness  ahead  of  me 
and  going  the  same  way  I  was?  Im¬ 
possible!  I  had  been  travelling  in 
a  circle !  I  dropped  in  the  snow, 
overcome  by  sheer  exhaustion  and 
the  horror  of  my  predicament.  As 
I  lay  gasping  for  breath,  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  father’s  warning:  "Son, 
if  you  ever  get  lost,  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  sit  down  quietly  and  know 
you’re  all  right.  Then  think  over 
where  your  back  trail  is,  in  what 
direction  you  were  headed  when  you 
started  out  and  what  you  did  as  you 
went  along.  If  it  all  comes  back  to 
you,  start  out  quietly  and  backtrack. 
If  it  doesn’t  seem  clear,  then  stay 
where  you  are  and  build  a  fire  with 
lots  of  smoke.  You  will  be  found 
in  plenty  of  time.  Above  all,  re¬ 
member  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 


It  was  snowing  so  hard  that  my 
hour-old  trail  was  out  of  sight,  and 
darkness  was  less  than  an  hour 
away;  so  I  spent  the  night  where  I 
was.  With  a  spruce  lean-to  and  a 
large  fire,  I  had  a  very  decent  sleep, 
despite  a  below-zero  temperature. 
There  was  no  sun  the  next  morning, 
but  by  placing  the  point  of  my 
knife  blade  on  my  thumb  nail,  I 
could  see  a  faint  shadow  pointing,  I 
knew  at  that  time  in  the  morning, 
to  the  north-west.  Knowing  my 
directions,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
my  way  home.  If  reason  had  not 
come  to  my  rescue  I  could  easily 
have  become  more  and  more  panic- 
stricken  until  all  sense  left  me.  These 
woods  were  of  dense  spruce  stretch¬ 
ing  100  miles  one  way  and  50  the 
other.  Plenty  of  room  to  wander 
for  weeks  without  finding  the  way 
to  safety. 

In  any  such  predicament  one  need 
fear  no  animals  either  day  or  night. 
Except  perhaps  for  the  brown,  pol¬ 
ar  and  grizzly  bears,  I  know  of  no 
animals  in  North  America  that  will 
molest  anyone  unless  molested  first. 

What  sometimes  causes  trouble, 
however,  is  fear-scent.  When  an 
animal  or  human  being  is  fright¬ 
ened,  the  body  gives  off  a  very 
strong  odour  that  is  exceedingly  ir¬ 
ritating  to  other  animals.  Almost 
any  wilderness  mother,  when  she 
hears  or  smells  danger  approaching, 
will  quickly  hide  her  young  and  run 
away,  knowing  that  fear-scent  will 
betray  her  hiding  place,  but  not 
that  of  her  babies,  since  they  are  too 
young  to  be  afraid. 

One  warm  spring  day  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  my  pony,  singing  and  talking  to 
the  10  or  12  half-wolf  sled  dogs 
trotting  alongside.  Suddenly  I 
looked  down  and  my  heart  almost 
stopped  beating.  Without  a  sound 
I  dived  headlong  out  of  the  saddle 
right  on  top  of  a  tiny  fawn,  gath¬ 
ered  it  up  in  my  arms,  and  was 
back  in  the  saddle  before  the  wolf- 
dogs,  knew  what  had  happened 
Wolf-dogs  have  about  as  keen  a 
sense  of  smell  as  any  living  animal; 
yet  five  or  six  of  them  had  passed 


within  three  feet  of  that  fawn  with¬ 
out  scenting  it.  The  fawn  was  too 
young  to  realise  fear. 

From  many  years  of  raising, 
training  and  racing  sled  dogs  I 
learned  that  it  is  fear-scent  which 
causes  dogs  to  attack  people  who 
seemingly  have  not  molested  them. 
A  dog  will  respond  quickly  both 
in  friendship  and  in  training  when 
he  is  approached  without  fear,  but 
no  one  can  fool  him  for  a  minute 
with  a  fearless  exterior  concealing 
a  quaking  heart,  for  the  fear-scent 
is  there.  It  took  almost  a  year  for 
a  dog-f  earing  French-Canadian 
friend  of  mine  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Chico,  my  team  leader; 
until  Frank’s  fear-scent  lessened. 
Chico  chased  him  up  the  nearest 
tree  daily. 

I  once  visited  a  friend  who  had 
been  given  a  young  timber  wolf 
for  breeding  purposes.  "Can’t  seem 
to  knock  any  sense  into  her  head," 
he  said.  "You’re  welcome  to  her  if 
you  can  handle  her." 

Asking  him  to  leave  me  alone 
with  the  wolf  for  an  hour,  I  worked 
myself  into  the  mental  condition 
where  I  not  only  had  no  fear  of  her 
but  felt  sorry  for  her,  loved  her  and 
wanted  her  friendship.  Then  I  sat 
down  outside  the  cage  and  started 
singing  softly  to  myself  in  a  mono¬ 
tone.  That  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  lull  fear  and  establish  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  with  any  animal  you  wish 
to  tame.  In  10  minutes  I  stepped 
inside,  humming  all  the  time  and 
seemingly  paying  no  attention  to 
the  cringing  animal  whose  burning, 
fear-filled  eyes  glared  at  me. 

After  half  an  hour  of  slow  edg¬ 
ing  along  the  floor  I  put  my  hand 
in  front  of  her  nose,  then  over  her 
head,  then  rubbed  her  just  behind 
the  ears.  At  my  first  touch  she 
cringed  and  trembled,  wrinkled  her 
nose,  but  made  no  move  to  bite  me. 
The  fear  glaze  in  her  eyes  gradual¬ 
ly  gave  way  to  a  look  of  doubt, 
then  wonder,  as  understanding  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn.  At  last  she  allowed 
her  head  to  rest  on  my  knee.  Her 
( Continued  on  Page  20.) 
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Saving:  the  Nawdust  Ring: 

Mr.  Bertram  Mills  and  His  Eighteen  Circuses 

(By  Francis  Douglas ,  from  "The  Field”) 


One  night  in  the  winter  of  1920, 
a  party  of  men  visited  a  London 
circus.  One  of  them  happened  to 
be  a  director  of  Olympia;  another 
was  Mr.  Bertram  Mills.  In  those 
days  the  name  of  Mills  meant  noth 
ing  to  the  circus  world,  and  indeed 
Mr.  Mills  was  just  then  at  some 
loss  to  know  in  what  world  he 
could  make  his  name  mean  anything 
at  all. 

His  was  a  common  enough  story. 
Prior  to  1914,  he  owned  a  flourish¬ 
ing  business  in  the  carriage-build¬ 
ing  and  harness  trade.  There  was 
not  much  he  did  not  know  about 
show  horses  and  their  equipment; 
and  in  that  pre-War  England 
where  the  horse  and  carriage  was 
still  putting  up  a  sturdy  fight 
against  the  expensive  and  often  ex¬ 
plosive  motor  car,  his  future  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  one  of  steady  progress 
if,  perhaps,  unmarked  by  adventure. 

Then  came  the  War,  and  Mr. 
Mills’  business  was  one  of  the  early 
casualties.  He  took  a  commission 
and  found  himself  in  the  Forage 
Department  of  the  R.A.S.C.,  where 
he  did  his  bit  in  sending  overseas 
nearly  two  million  tons  of  hay  and 
straw  each  year.  The  War  over,  he 
examined  the  relics  of  his  former 
business,  wiped  them  off  as  a  total 
loss,  and  spent  the  next  year  or  so, 
like  thousands  more,  in  looking 
around,  waiting  for  the  next  step 
in  a  halted  career. 

And  those  were  his  circumstances 
on  th^t  night  in  1920  when,  by 
chance,  he  accompanied  his  friends 
to  the  circus.  He  watched  the  show 
in  silence.  Afterwards,  when  the 
party  adjourned  for  supper,  he  ap¬ 
peared  deep  in  thought.  Discussing 
the  show,  the  others  agreed  that, 
as  circuses  went  at  that  time,  it  was 
quite  a  passable  exhibition.  Where¬ 
upon  Bertram  Mills  woke  up,  shook 
his  head  violently,  banged  his  fist 
on  the  table,  and  said  emphatically: 
"If  I  couldn’t  give  London  a  better 
circus  than  that,  I’d  eat  my  hat.” 

His  friend,  the  Olympia  director, 
promptly  took  him  up. 


"That’s  a  bet,”  he  said,  "book 
Olympia  for  next  Christmas  and 
let’s  see  what  you  can  do.” 

He  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
— a  lady  of  charm  and  immense 
philosophy.  "Very  well,  dear,”  she 
said  with  a  sigh;  "but  remember 
we  haven’t  much  money  left — don’t 
lose  the  lot.” 

But  losing  the  lot  was  precisely 
what  he  seemed  certain  to  do  in  the 
following  months. 

When  a  friend  suggested  that,  to 
save  time  and  gain  experience,  he 
might  import  a  big  American  circus 
for  his  first  season,  Mr.  Mills 
jumped  at  the  idea.  And  all  went 
well  until  July,  when  a  cable  from 
the  American  circus  announced  that 
owing  to  insuperable  transport  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Awkward.  Undeniably  awkward. 
Less  than  six  months  to  go,  and  Mr. 
Mills  found  himself  back  in  the 
position  he  was  on  the  night  of  the 
supper  party.  Not  a  single  act 
booked;  not  a  ghost  of  an  organ¬ 
isation;  not  a  single  roundabout  or 
coconut  shy  engaged  for  the  fun 
fair.  A  less  dogged  character  might 
well  have  cried  off,  appealed  for 
a  release  from  his  contract. 

Not  so  Bertram  Mills.  From  the 
end  of  July  until  Christmas  he 
worked  twenty  hours  a  day.  He 
caught  the  first  boat  to  the  Contin¬ 
ent  and  from  there  to  America.  He 
visited  38  circuses,  booking  the  best 
acts  as  he  went  along.  Ex-enemy 
artistes  were  still  barred  in  this 
country,  but  by  the  time  he  returned 
to  England  he  had  a  full  programme 
of  contracts  in  his  pocket  of  artistes 
from  allied  or  neutral  countries — 
French  and  Belgian  clowns,  French 
and  Swedish  horses,  Californian 
seals,  Japanese  acrobats,  Italian 
jockeys,  Shetland  ponies  and  our 
own  Sanger’s  elephants. 

Swiftly  he  set  to  work  to  build  a 
huge  organisation  of  helpers.  He 
made  a  rule  to  engage  only  those 


who  were  new  to  circus  work.  Old 
hands  told  him  he  was  mad;  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  wanted  men  and  wo¬ 
men  with  a  fresh  outlook.  He 
aimed  to  present  a  circus  which, 
while  retaining  the  old  glamour, 
would  be  infused  with  a  new  spirit, 
the  slick  machine-gun  tempo  of  the 
age. 

He  engaged  2,000  men  to  convert 
the  empty  shell  of  Olympia  into  a 
circus  and  fun  fair;  to  erect  seats  for 
6,000  people ;  to  build  and  equip 
stables  for  70  horses;  to  erect  the 
multi-coloured  Big  Top;  to  lay 
down  a  mile  of  sideshows. 

He  organised  and  directed  a  large 
office  staff;  brought  in  his  two  sons 
straight  from  the  University  and 
loaded  them  with  responsible  tasks; 
he  flung  himself  into  the  rising  tide 
of  detail  that  threatened  to  swamp 
him  as  the  date  of  opening  ap¬ 
proached  —  arranging  advertising, 
transport  and  lodgings  for  the  art¬ 
istes,  tickets  and  box  office  organ¬ 
isation,  testing  seating  for  L.C.C 
regulations,  arranging  permits  fot 
foreign  artistes,  letting  the  side 
shows,  installing  special  lighting, 
and  recruiting  dozens  of  grooms, 
stable  hands,  programme  girls, 
cleaners,  box  office  staff  and  others. 

The  dress  rehearsal  arrived. 
Everything  went  wrong.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  lasting  two-and-a-half 
hours,  the  tragic  business  dragged 
on  for  four. 

Bertram  Mills  went  through  the 
programme,  cutting  here,  building 
up  there,  re-arranging  numbers, 
speeding  up  throughout  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  pull  off  a  gamble  in  which 
his  own  stakes  were  not  less  than 
£100,000.  The  first  performance 
was  a  huge  success.  Before  five 
weeks’  run  he  had  paid  off  every 
debt. 

Bertram  Mills’  influence  on  the 
English  circus  has  been  extraordin¬ 
ary.  Gone  are  the  days  of  dirt,  ill- 
nourished  artists  and  woe-begone 
animals. 
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Do  You 
Know? 


•  THAT 

we  have 

the 

finest  indoor  Swimming 

Pool  in 

Australia, 

with 

sunlight, 

sparkling 

fresh  air 

water. 

and 

•  THAT 

any  man 

can, 

and  every  man  should, 
learn  to  swim.  It’s  easy, 
healthful,  beneficial.  The 
Attendant  in  the  Pool 
will  teach  you  free  of 
charge. 

•  THAT  to  join  the  regU' 
lar  daily  gym.  classes  it  is 
only  necessary  to  get  into 
a  gym.  suit.  The  Instruct 
tors  will  help  you  to  do 
the  rest. 

•  THAT  you  can  take  that 
cold  out  of  your  system 
by  spending  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  Turkish  Bath. 
It’s  a  cheap  and  pleasant 
method. 

•  THAT  you  cannot  find 
a  more  comfortable  home 
than  the  Club  when  the 
family  is  away.  Moderate 
rates,  continuous  service. 
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The  Mother  State 

A  Chateau  Tanunda  Historical  Feature. 
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WILLIAM  COX. 


COX  AND  THE  WESTERN  ROAD. 

IT  took  almost  twenty-five  years  to  discover  so  much  as  a  passage  across  the 
Blue  Mountains,  so  that  it  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  feat  of  road-making 
it  called  for  to  build  a  road  across  the  range,  the  more  so  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  that  time  only  the  most  primitive  of  equipment  was  available,  and 
no  highly  skilled  labour.  The  story  of  the  building  of  this  road  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  romances  of  our  history. 

With  the  discovery  of  a  route  across  the  Mountains,  and  its  survey  by 
Evans,  came  the  need  for  a  road.  Governor  Macquarie  sought  for  a  man  capable 
of  undertaking  the  task  of  supervising  the  work.  He  was  fortunate  in  selecting 
William  Cox,  of  Clarendon  near  Windsor  There  are  few  finer  characters  in 
Australian  history  than  William  Cox.  He  was  a  man  widely  known  and  respected, 
admired  alike  by  free  settlers  and  convicts,  most  humane  in  his  dealings  with 
convicts,  scrupulously  honest,  and  exceedingly  dependable.  Cox  was  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  this  State,  and  willingly  agreed  to  undertake  the 
building  of  the  road.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  Cox  should  be  given  the  services 
of  thirty  convicts  (who  were  to  receive  their  liberty  upon  the  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  road)  and  eight  soldiers  to  guard  them  and  to  serve  as  protection 
from  the  aborigines.  The  road  to  be  built  had  to  be  at  least  twelve  feet  wide. 

IN  his  journal,  under  date  ol  July  7,  1814,  Cox  unemotionally  records  that: 

“•  “After  holding  conversation  with  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  at  Sydney, 
relative  to  the  expedition,  I  took  leave  of  him  this  day.*'  And  then,  on  the  18th, 
the  grea.  work  began,  for  Cox  w’rote:  “At  daylight,  gave  out  the  tools  to  handle 
and  put  in  order.  Issued  half  a  week’s  provisions  to  the  whole  party.  Began 
work  at  10  a.m.  to  make  a  pass  across  the  Nepean  River;  the  banks  being  very 
steep  on  the  east  side.  In  the  afternoon  issued  workmen  a  suit  of  slops,  and 
a  blanket  to  each  man  (thirty  in  number).  .  .  Wrote  to  his  Excellency 

the  Governor  for  additional  bullocks  and  some  small  articles  of  tools.  Weather 
fine,  clear,  and  frosty.”  So  began  that  great  work.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
going  until  the  actual  mountains  were  reached,  after  which  every  day  brought 
added  difficulties.  On  August  5  Cox  made  an  entry  in  his  journal  which  serves 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  contended  with:  “Timber  both 
thick  and  heavy,  with  a  thick,  strong  brush,  the  roots  of  which  are  very  hard 
to  grub  up,  making  it  altogether  extremely  hard  work.”  It  must  be  remembered, 
too.  that  there  were  great  barriers  of  rock  to  be  overcome,  with  creeks  and  gorges 
to  be  bridged.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  a  month  after  the  work  began  thirteen 
miles  of  road  had  been  made. 

DAD  weather  and  sickness  had  to  be  contended  with,  and  hampered  the  work 
cor  siderably.  On  October  3  1  they  came  in  sight  of  the  plains,  and  had 
t_*  find  a  pass  down  the  mountain.  Cox  selected  a  pass  down  Mount  York  and 
succeeded  in  building  his  road  down  it,  but  with  so  steep  a  grade  that  it  could 
only  be  ascended  by  empty  vehicles.  It  was  Cox’s  suggestion  that  sheep  could 
be  driven  to  the  top  of  the  mount  before  being  shorn!  Despite  this  steepness, 
Cox’s  Pass  had  to  serve  for  some  years.  On  January  21,  1815,  the  road  was 
completed  to  where  Bathurst  is  now  built.  A  most  remarkable  feat,  to  build 
101 2  miles  of  road  through  such  country  in  but  a  few  days  more  than  six 
months — and  with  only  thirty  men  engaged  on  the  work! 

TUCKER  &  CO.  LIMITED 


SYDNEY 
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TAKE  YOUR  PROFITS 
FROM  DEFEAT 

( Continued  from  Page  7.) 

defeats.  There  might  be  merit  in 
this  method  if  it  were  psycho¬ 
logically  possible  to  amputate 
unpleasant  memories.  But  it  isn’t. 
All  you  can  do  is  repress  them. 
Experiences  thus  buried  throw  off 
emotional  poisons,  fears,  depres¬ 
sions.  hatreds,  anti-social  feelings. 
They  cause  not  only  mental  dis¬ 
orders  but  physical  sicknesses. 
And  instead  of  bolstering  up  your 
self-confidence,  such  a  complex 
will  in  time  destroy  it  completely. 

If  the  shock  of  an  imagined  fail¬ 
ure  has  numbed  you  for  the  moment 
so  that  you  cannot  think  clearly, 
go  out  on  a  party,  chop  down  a 
tree,  punch  a  heavy  bag;  do  some¬ 
thing  violent  and  unusual.  Then 
sleep  for  a  while.  When  you  wake 
up  you  will  find  that  your  brain  is 
thinking  hard  and  fast.  Now  is  the 
time  to  spot  your  profits  and  make 
your  comeback.  Note  particularly 
the  false  values,  the  silly,  futile  de¬ 
sires  which  this  temporary  setback 
has  stripped  away.  Then  set  your 
fundamental  desires  to  work,  free 
from  the  encumbrances  which 
defeat  has  revealed  to  you.  For  this 
profit  alone,  defeat  is  worth  while. 
Put  all  your  resentment  into  a 
thrust  towards  your  goal.  If  defeat 
releases  inside  of  you  an  unbeatable 
dominance,  nothing  can  keep  you 
from  success  on  your  next  attempt. 


POOL  SPLASHES 

(Continued  from  Page  15.) 

the  obvious  difficulties  associated 
with  crowded  baths  those  who  are 
running  the  show  are  doing  a  good, 
job  and  deserve  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
mendation. 

It  all  goes  to  show  how  success¬ 
ful  such  a  series  would  be  if  there 
were  a  few  more  pools  like  ours 
round  the  city.  Undoubtedly,  if 
such  were  the  case,  the  Interclub 
series  would  be  the  biggest  thing  of 
the  season. 

In  America,  the  Interclub  meets 
in  the  club  pools  are  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  affairs  in  the  swimming  world, 
and  so  they  would  be  here. 

Results. 

January  6th. — 80  Yards  Brace  Relay 
Handicap:  I.  Stanford  and  G. 
Brown  (57)  1,  J.  Miller  and  C. 
Godhard  (51)  2,  A.  Pick  and  G. 
Goldie  (61)  3.  Time,  54  secs. 
January  13th. — 60  Yards  Handicap: 

1.  Stanford  (50)  and  J.  Miller 
(46),  Tie,  1;  L.  W.  Coppleson 
(38)  3,  N.  Barrell  (41)  4,  G.  A. 
Dougall  (40)  5.  Time,  47  3/5 
and  43  3/5  secs. 

January  20th. — 40  Yards  Handicap: 
1st  Heat:  I.  Stanford  (30)  1,  G. 
Goldie  (34)  2,  A.  S.  Block  (25) 
3.  Time,  28  2/5  secs.  2nd  Heat: 
C.  D.  Tarrant  (24)  1,  C.  God- 
hard  (23)  2,  G.  A.  Dougall  (24) 
3.  Time,  24  secs.  3rd  Heat:  N. 
Barrell  (26)  1,  B.  Hodgson  (20) 

2,  J.  Miller  (28)  3.  Time,  24  2/5 
secs.  4th  Heat:  W.  Ford  (26) 
1,  W.  S.  Edwards  (21)  2,  G. 
Curtis  (28)  3.  Time,  24  secs.  Re¬ 
sult  of  final  will  be  published 
next  issue. 
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THE  SCENT  OF  FEAR 

( Continued  from  Page  17.) 

eyes  closed  as,  with  an  almost 
human  sigh,  she  relaxed  her  body 
against  mine. 

That  night  I  travelled  over  150 
miles  with  the  wolf  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  the  car.  She  wore  no  muz¬ 
zle,  nor  was  there  any  need  for  one. 
A  few  weeks  later  she  was  sleeping 
across  the  foot  of  my  bed  at  night. 
All  this  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  if,  at  any  time,  my  voice 
or  manner  had  showed  one  iota  of 
fear  or  if  I  had  entertained  any 
thought  that  would  cause  fear-scent. 

It  is  usually  the  jear  that  a  canoe 
will  tip  over  that  causes  the  oc¬ 
cupant  to  move  suddenly  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  thereby  upset 
it.  The  fear  of  drowning,  when 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  water 
causes  one  to  struggle  frantically, 
and,  incidentally,  force  himself 
under.  It  is  an  interesting  scientific 
fact  that  a  baby,  until  24  hours  old, 
can  swim.  Beyond  that  age  it  starts 
to  realise  fear,  and  will  sink.  Fear 
is  really  the  mental  hazard  of 
"crossing  your  bridges  before  you 
come  to  them."  The  realisation  of 
this  fact  will  cause  fear  to  be  con¬ 
quered  and  disappear. 


December-January  Point  Score. — 
With  one  race  to  complete  it,  the 
leaders  in  this  series  are:  J.  Miller 
2 1  J,  G.  Goldie  16,  I.  Stanford 
15 J,  C.  Godhard  15,  N.  P.  Mur¬ 
phy  15,  A.  S.  Block  13,  C.  D. 
Tarrant  11,  J.  Dexter  11,  S.  Car- 
roll  9,  N.  Barrell  9,  A.  Pick  9, 
W.  S.  Edwards  8,  G.  Brown  8. 


With  the  Vulcan  rod  parts  any  handy  man  can  make  this  high- 
grade,  medium  weight  blackfish  rod  at  a  reasonable  price.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  is  supplied.  The  Vulcan  is  a  rod  of  fine  split  cane, 
with  comfortable  grip  and  rubber  butt.  Call  or  write  for  free 
instruction  sheet  and  list  of  parts 

CRAIG  AND  AITKEN 

654  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY  (near  Anthony  Hordern's) 
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’PHONE  B  2357  ESTABLISHED  1879 

OLDEST  GREENGROCERY 
FIRM  IN  SYDNEY. 

Quing  Young  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

HOTEL  &  SHIPPING  PROVIDORES 

AND  ORIENTAL  IMPORTERS. 

KiC44a3( 

207-9  GEORGE  STREET  NORTH 

NEAR  ESSEX  STREET,  SYDNEY 


For  your  next  party  .... 

ICE- 
COLD 

CL 
iP 

Sparkling  Cascade  is  the  ideal  party  drink.  Have 
some  delivered  home  ....  in  a  9-gallon  keg, 
or  bottled,  in  lots  of  one  dozen  or  more. 

At  the  Club  bar,  order  ice-cold,  Speckling  Cas¬ 
cade  Ale  ....  it  satisfies!  For  home  delivery, 
'phone — 

WALTER  CAVILL,  PTY.  LTD. 

379  Sussex  Street,  Sydney.  'Phone:  M  2214  (10  lines) 


MINISTERIAL  BUENOS  CIGARS 

•  A  remarkably  fragrant  Cigar  at  a  moderate 
price. 

•  These  Cigars  are  manufactured  from 
genuine  Havana  leaf,  carefully  blended 
with  selected  Sumatra  leaf. 

•  An  exclusive  Cigar  well  worth  the  attention 
of  Members. 


CASCADE 

ALE 


J.  T.  HACKETT 

ALEX.  WILLIAMS 


Members  of  Tattersall’s  Club,  Sydney;  Victorian  Club, 
Melbourne;  and  Tattersall’s  Club,  Perth,  W.A.  Our 
reputation  stands  alone  for  Largest  Amounts,  Liberal 
Prices,  and  Prompt  Settlings. 

Clients  are  particularly  requested  on  Race  Days 
to  make  all  telegrams  "Urgent.” 

Operating  on  all  Government  Licensed  Racecourses. 


Address  Communications: 

J.  Hackett,  Sydney.  "HACKWILL,”  Sydney. 


’Phone:  B  4266. 


Specialises  in  Exclusive  Jewels 
and  Rare  Quality  Diamonds 
in  exquisite  settings . 


49  Castlereagh  St.,  Large  and  Important 

SYDNEY.  Single  Stone  Diamond*. 


Charles 

Kinsela 

Funeral  Directors 

Established  1830 

SERVICE  WITH 
ECONOMY. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT 
SERVICE. 

OXFORD  STREET 
TAYLOR  SQUARE 
DARLINGHURST. 
’Phones  FL  4136-7-8 

'Phones:  FM  1425  and  FM  1475. 

W.  GLAZEBROQK 

POULTERERS 

50  Cross  Street,  Double  Bay 

English  Game  always  on  Hand. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants  Supplied. 


NOW  ON  DISPLAY 

AT  HUNTER  &  PHILLIPS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR 

NEW  8/40  MORRIS 
NEW  8/40  MORRIS 

The  easiest  of  terms,  from  £60  deposit,  and  a 
most  liberal  allowance  on  your  present  cor. 

HUNTER  &  PHILLIPS, 

MOTOR  TRADERS, 

TATTERSALL'S  CLUB  BUILDING, 

MA  1464.  136  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney.  MA1464 
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ASK  FOR  IT! 

TATTERSALL’S  CLUB  I 

SPECIALLY  IMPORTED 

HOUSE 

Whisky 

(Highland  Nectar)  tv 

PRODUCE  OF  SCOTLAND  I 

Bottled  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commonwealth  Customs 

I  I 

The  Quality  Never  Varies 

Printed  by  "The  Harbour”  Newspaper  6C  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  120-124  Chalmers  Street,  Sydney,  for  the  Publishers,  Tattersall’s  Club,  Elizabeth  Street, 
y  Sydney, 


